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with a weird street cry; he pounces on his prey; and the subse-
quent operations are described in a perfect war dance of a refrain.

Not so very horrible, perhaps; but the last verse describes not
a robbery, but die guillotining of the robber; and so hideously
exquisite is the singing of this verse that you see the woman in
the crowd at La Roquette; you hear the half-choked repetition of
the familiar signal with which she salutes the wretch as he is
hurried out; you positively see his head flying off; above all, you
feel with a shudder how the creature's impulses of terror and grief
are overcome by the bestial excitement of seeing the great State
show of killing a man in the most sensational way.

Just as people would not flog children if they ccr-dd realize the
true effect of the ceremony on the child's pet playmates, to whom
it is supposed to be a wholesome warning, so die French Govern-
ment would certainly abolish public executions sans phrase (and
perhaps private ones too) if only they would go and hear Mile
Guilbert sing La Pierreuse.

Technically, Mile Guilbert is a highly accomplished artist. She
makes all her effects in the simplest way, and with perfect judg-
ment Like the ancient Greeks, not to mention the modern music-
hall artists, she relies on the middle and low registers of her voice,
they being the best suited for perfectly well-controlled declama-
tion; but her cantabile is charming, thanks to a fine ear and a
delicate rhythmic faculty. Her command of every form of ex-
pression is very remarkable, her tones ranging from the purest
and sweetest pathos to the cockniest Parisian cynicism.

There is not a trace of the rowdy restlessness and forced "go5*
of the English music-hall singer about her; and I suggest to
those members of the London County Council who aim at the
elevation of the music-hall, that they could not do better than
offer Mile Guilbert handsome terms to follow up her reception of
la Presse anglaise by a series of receptions of Miss Marie Lloyd,
Miss Katie Lawrence, and other eminent English prima donnas,
in order that they might be encouraged to believe that there is
room in music-hall singing for art of classic self-possession and
delicacy widiout any loss of gaiety, and that the author of a music-
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